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*< We cannot buy with gold the old associations." 

— Longfellow. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The following narrative is not claimed 
to be either a complete biography or gen- 
ealogy of any branch of the Chapin or 
HoUey families. It is simply an attempt 
to preserve in a convenient form a family 
record of myself and ancestry, and their 
descendants, for the benefit of my family, 
myself, and those who may feel interested. 
It brings to the surface of "By-Gone 
Days, or The Experiences of an Amer- 
ican,*' one who has always led an active 
life and been a useful servant unto others, 
and I hope that what I have written with- 
in these pages will meet with the appro- 
bation of my many friends and the public. 
In gathering the information here printed 
of actual events concerning my own life, 
I have obtained many facts about other 
members of our line and their history, 
which are interesting, but could not be 
published without exceeding the limits to 
which I have confined myself. 

Eugene Chapin. 
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BY-GONE DAYS, 

. . OR . . 

THE EXPERIENCES OF AN AMERICAN. 



CHAPTER 1. 

PATERNAL ANCESTRY. 

My grandfather and my grandmother 
on my father's side of the family I never 
saw, and knew but little about, but that 
little is embodied in the following notes 
about them and their ancestors : 

Deacon Samuel Chapin and Cicely, his 
wife, with probably five of their children, 
came to this country about 1635, and set- 
tled in Roxbury, in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, where his family was known 
as early as 1636, and where he became a 
citizen and a landholder. His name, with 
that of his wife,, appears in the list of the 
members in John Elliott's Church in Rox- 
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bury. June 2, 1641, he took the *' Free- 
man's " oath in Boston, and thus became 
a citizen of the Colony and entitled to 
vote. October 16, 1642, his son Japhet 
was baptized at Roxbury ; shortly after- 
wards he, with his family, ** joined a com- 
pany of emigrants on a perilous journey 
through the wilderness to the valley of 
the Connecticut," where he settled near 
the present site of Springfield, and was a 
prominent man in church and civil affairs 
until his death at that place, November 
II, 1675. He was a Deacon in the Con- 
gregational Church, and is generally des- 
ignated by that title by his descendants. 

Through the liberality of Chester W. 
Chapin, one of his lineal descendants, a 
statue was erected to his memory in 
Steam's Park, Springfield, Mass., and 
unveiled, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1887. 
His wife Cicely died February 8, 1682. 
Neither place of nativity, nor date of birth, 
of either is known. They removed to 
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Springfield, Mass., in 1642. They had 
seven children, of whom Japhet was the 
oldest, born 1642, died 1712, aged 70. 
He married, July 22, 1664, Abeline 
Cooley, who died November 17, 1710. 
They had ten children, of whom Ebenezer 
was the fifth ; born June 26, 1677, died 
December 13, 1772, aged 95. He mar- 
ried, December, 1702, Ruth Janes, of 
Northampton, who died January 18, 1736. 
Ebenezer and Ruth had^thirteen children, 
of whom Charles was the tenth ; born De- 
cember 26, 1720, died in 181 3, aged 93. 
He and his older brother, Reuben, had 
families in Salisbury, Conn., and I presume 
the Chapins in Sheffield, Mass., are Reu- 
ben's descendants. Down to Salisbury, 
Conn., is from the '* Chapin Genealogy," 
published in 1862, by Orange Chapin, at 
the time of the family meeting at Spring- 
field, Mass. It is also stated that the 
original Samuel Chapin first came to 
Boston in 1636. Chapins are said to have 
lived in Salisbury,Conn., prior to 1 720. The 
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township of Salisbury was founded in 174 1, 
and on page 30 of the first book of records 
was found a deed of land to Reuben Chapin 
recorded, and other records in the same 
book. Charles Chapin married Anna 
Camp, daughter of Abiel Camp, of Guil- 
ford, Conn., who owned the square mile of 
land on which Chapinville, Conn., stands, 
and had a large property in other re- 
spects, being, for that time, a very rich 
man. Charles Chapin then lived several 
miles from there, close under the mountain, 
now quite a distance from the road, and 
very secluded. His wife, Anna, died, 
leaving one son, Phineas, though they 
evidently had other children. Charles 
married again, and Abiel Camp took 
Phineas Chapin and brought him up, 
leaving him his property there. When 
Phineas died, he was the wealthiest man in 
town, owning the furnace, forge and mill, 
and about everything else in the village. 
Charles had thirteen children in all, of 
whom ten were probably children of the 
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second wife. He removed to East Bloom- 
field, New York, with his second wife and 
her children, where he died. The Cha- 
pins in Bloomfield, East Bloomfield, Cha- 
pinville, New York and Canandaigua 
and vicinity are his descendants. The 
Chapins in Rochester, New York, are 
mostly of a different branch, having gone 
from Springfield, Mass., to Rochester 
about one hundred years ago. This 
Charles Chapin was my great grandfather. 
Phineas Chapin (my grandfather), son of 
Charles and Anna, was born February 16, 
1757 ; married Love Hurd, of Woodbury, 
Conn., May 14, 1783, died February 12, 
1 816, aged 59. Love Hurd, wife of Phin- 
eas Chapin, born September 6, 1759, died 
at Kent, Conn., April 15, 1844. aged 84. 
Their children appear in the genealogy 
as follows: 

No. Name. Bora. Died. Aged. 

716. Love Sept. 3, 1784 Aug. 10, 1793 9 

717. Abiel Nov. 16, X786 Aug, 18, 1832 46 

718. Phineas Mch. 7, 1789 Mch. 28, 1865 76 

719. Mary Nov. 25, 179X Jan. 9, i860 69 

720. Andrew Apl. 12, 1795 ^^26 31 

721. Graham H. Feb. 10, 1799 Sept. 2, 1843 44 

722. Henrj -Aug. 21,1800 June 4,1808 8 
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Mary married three times — Sewell, 
Dutcher and Mills. Number 721, Gra- 
ham Hurd (J^hapin, was my father. The 
grandchildren of Phineas and Love Cha- 
pin (my grandparents) are, I believe, all 
dead, except : 

Mrs. Harriet A. Granger, Chicago, 111., 
daughter of Abiel Chapin; Theodore M. 
Chapin, son of Phineas Chapin, Great 
6arrington,Mass. ;Mrs. Mary Chapin Hale, 
Milwaukee, Wis., daughter of Mary Cha- 
pin ; Graham — my father's name — was 
probably his mother's choice, owing to the 
fact that she was a descendant of James 
Graham, Viscount of Montrose, who com- 
manded the armies of Charles I. against 
Cromwell, and was executed soon after 
his king was put to death. A younger 
• son came to America, and the Hurds of 
Woodbury, Conn., are among his descend- 
ants. 

My father, Graham Hurd Chapin, and 
my sister Cornelia, and my brothers, Beau- 
mont and Phineas are buried in our family 
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lot at Mount Hope, Rochester, New York. 
My sister Caroline, late Mrs. William H. 
Cleveland, and my brother, Graham Hurd 
Chapin, Jr., are buried at Adrian, Mich. 
My brother Myron Holley and my sister 
Harriet, late Mrs. George W. Clark, are 
buried at Waukegan, Wis. My mother, 
Mrs. Caroline E. Chapin, died in Boston, 
February 25, 1896, .aged 87 years, 9 
months and 6 days ; her remains are de- 
posited in my wife's tomb at Mount Au- 
burn, Cambridge, Mass. I have no record 
of my brothers' and sisters' births and 
deaths. We were born at Lyons, Wayne 
County, New York. 



CHAPTER II. 

MATERNAL ANCESTRY. 

In 1656, there was born in London, as 
son to a wealthy citizen, one who, before 
the age of nineteen, had provided himself 
with Gallileo's instruments to watch the 
stars. Newton, a posthumous baby, born 
so small that a ''quart mug would contain 
him," was for fourteen years his senior. 
This youth of nineteen who was question- 
ing the heavens with his own telescope 
nine years after Newton had conceived 
the idea of the law of gravity, and eleven 
years before that abnormal man published 
his immortal Principia, was named 
Edmund Halley, a name which his de- 
scendants in this country spell Holley. 
Edmund Halley was a stalwart, scholarly, 
profound, self-sacrificing, comprehensive 
philosopher, who filled with his labors a 
life of eighty-six years, for twenty-nine of 
16 
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which he was secretary of the Royal 
Society. Determined from the start to 
know what was going on, and by what 
law, among the "fixed" stars and planets, 
he first delved into the dim records of the 
ancient astronomers to find the relative 
positions of heavenly bodies in their days, 
and then, by the most laborious applica- 
tion to his telescope, discovered that these 
bodies were none of them "fixed." He 
discovered those motions of the star-suns, 
and those perturbations of the planets and 
their satellites, which Newton, Leibnitz, 
La Grange, La Place, and other mathe- 
maticians, have since gained immortality 
by explaining. 

His genius laid the foundation of mod- 
ern astronomical discoveries. He gave 
his name to a comet which had for 
thousands of years been frightening man- 
kind at intervals, by so carefully observ- 
ing it in 1 68 1, as to successfully predict 
its return in 1759. It came back again 
according to prediction in 1835, will 
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probably make another appearance about 
191 3. Halley's discovery of the "fixed" 
stars in motion, and the perturbation of 
the planets, at first frightened even phil- 
osophers for the stability of our system. 
It might be crushed by-and-by. Even the 
genial and hopeful poet. Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, grandfather of the immortal evo- 
lutionist, wrote, probably about 1760, 

**Star after star from heaven's high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
And death and night and chaos mingle all ; 
Till o'er the wreck, emerging from the storm 
Immortal nature lifts her changeful form. 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame. 
And soars and shines, another and the same." 

La Grange and La Place had not then 
mathematically demonstrated the stability 
of the heavens, a demonstration which 
subsequent observations have confirmed, 
to the extent of showing that our moon 
even, is not approaching the earth, if at 
all, at an average rate of more than one- 
fourteenth of an inch a month. Halley 
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himself seems to have kept perfectly calm 
regarding the sublime motions and pertu- 
bations he had discovered, as nothing but 
an orderly dance, or as a French mathe- 
matician has expressed it, nothing but the 
swinging of "the pendulums of eternity, 
which beat ages, while ours beat seconds." 

Edward Halley was not a mere star- 
gazer, but a warm-blooded man of the 
world, who looked shrewdly into the life 
of our own planet, traversing oceans in 
two long voyages to find the magnetic 
poles. To him we owe it, that the mild, 
contemplative, absent-minded, and rather 
superstitious Newton, was encouraged, or 
almost compelled, to publish his Princifia^ 
rather than to waste all his time in inter- 
preting the scriptural prophecies. 

Myron Holley, a lineal descendant of 
the great Royal Astronomer, was born in 
Salisbury, Connecticut. He had the 
advantage of spending his early years 
in one of the loveliest spots on 
this or any continent, where the cloud-cap- 
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ped Tahkannuc and its gaily wooded at- 
tendant mountains see themselves in many 
embowered lakes, and listen to the un- 
ceasing farewell of a river that has lingered 
lovingly in the intervening valley till it is 
obliged to overleap its marble barrier and 
make haste to the sea. It was here that 
nature had done her best, and she found 
a true worshipper in young Myron. 

It was in the groves of this paradise 
that he saw the choicest birds build their 
nests. It was from its rock-ribbed moun- 
tain walls that he saw marble hauled 
slowly away by oxen to build great cities. 
It was from the glowing furnaces and 
forges where the ever growing wood of the 
mountains met the red ore from under- 
, neath the hills, that he saw go the great 
anchors to hold our ships in every harbor 
of the world. And his father, Luther 
Holley, had, before the Revolution, been 
one of the wood-choppers to feed these 
furnaces. It is at the mention of this 
Luther Holley, that one feels almost irre- 
sistibly tempted to stop and write a book. 
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He was a model American, not only for 
his own but for future ages. A man with 
no nonsense about him. An independent, 
self-centered man, who despised no 
church, and belonged to none. A man 
always of the laboring class, too wide for 
anything narrow, and charitable equally 
to the poor and the rich. 

Luther's great-grandfather, coming 
from England, settled first at Stratford 
and then at Stamford, Conn. His grand- 
father came up the Housatonic into the 
wilderness as one of the first settlers of 
Sharon, adjoining Salisbury. His father, 
John, was a prosperous farmer there, till 
a fire consumed his house and all its con- 
tents, reducing him to poverty, which was 
followed by the total loss of his health. 
Two older brothers having already left 
home to make their way in the world, the 
whole burden of the farm and support of 
a sick father fell upon Luther, a lad of 
sixteen, aided only by his mother and 
sisters. In this lad's old age he wrote to 
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his distinguished son, Horace, a very 
graphic sketch of his early life, in which 
he says, '*I worked hard during the day, 
and at night had to go after doctors and 
medicine. As doctors were then scarce, 
I had often to go eight or nine miles, 
when I was so weary that I have fallen 
asleep on my horse and rode for miles 
without knowing where I was, contriving 
to balance, however, so as to keep my 
seat." 

In mending a plough he inflicted a cut 
on his knee, b}'^ which he lost twelve 
weeks of time, and narrowly escaped los- 
ing his leg. While disabled from work by 
his accident, he qualified himself to teach 
school, having never attended school but 
five days himself. In this he was suc- 
cessful, earning seven dollars a month by 
teaching in the winter, and working on the 
farm in the summer, as well as his stiff leg 
would permit. Bad crops, and the death 
of a horse for which he was partly in 
debt, did not discourage him, and he 
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finally achieved the highest proof of 
honest manhood in paying for that horse 
in full, and at the same time he naively 
writes to his son : **I was, notwithstanding, 
actually negotiating with your mother, 
and in the following October we were 
m.irried. 

Mis mother was Sarah Dakin, the 
daughter of a Calvinistic Baptist preacher, 
a very religious woman, but of whom it is 
recorded, that "she never could be per- 
suaded to believe that her own child would 
suffer endless torments on account of a 
point of faith.** Notice the importance 
of that fact in regard to the education of 
her son. By fair dealing and industry, 
which seems never to have given him time 
more than to take a little rest in a church, 
the husband became a man of compara- 
tive wealth in Salisbury. 

The wife became the mother of a large 
family, of whom John Milton, Myron, 
Horace and Orville L. made their mark in 
the world. The first owed his name to 
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his father's admiration for the poet of 
"Paradise Lost," a work which he could 
repeat from memory, and which, with a 
universal history, composed most of his 
library. Like most self-educated men, 
this Luther Holley no sooner found him- 
self possessed of sons and means, than he 
wJis disposed to devote a good deal of the 
latter to what he called the liberal educa- 
tion of the former. Three of his sons, 
Myron, Horace, the President of Transyl- 
vania University, and Orville L. were col- 
lege graduates, Myron, like the late James 
A. Garfield, graduating at Williams Col- 
lege in 1799, Horace at Yale in 1803, and 
Orville Luther at Harvard, 181 3. 

But the father by no means entrusted 
the education of his sons wholly to the 
colleges, as the letters from him which 
they preserved abundantly show. One of 
them, addressed to Horace in 1802, 
makes one wish this rustic Luther had 
been President of a college himself. It 
is a nugget of native gold, and worthy of 
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a place in the Bible of Humanity when- 
ever that book becomes canonized. 

A picture of the childhood and boy- 
hood of Myron Holley, as they passed 
blithely away in the valley of the lovely 
Housatonic and among the green hills, 
with their singing brooks, that stretch to 
the Hudson, would be grateful to the 
reader. But time has left no record of his 
early morning. We only see it beaming 
still in his sweet, manly face, as painted 
by Ames. John Milton Holley was a 
distinguished lawyer, and a member of 
Congress from Lyons, Wayne County, 
New York. He died in Florida many 
years ago, where he had gone for his 
health. Horace Holley was one of our 
country's greatest divines. Orville Luther 
Holley was Surgeon-General of New York 
State in 1838, and editor of the Albany 
Argus and author of the Life of Benjamin 
Franklin and was employed in the Secre- 
tary of State's office at Albany at the 
time of his death in 1868. Alexander 
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Hamilton Holley, (the name given by 
his father was in memory of the states- 
man whose untimely death occurred a 
few weeks before, and whose loss was 
deeply deplored by the whole country,) 
late Governor of the State of Connecticut, 
was the second son of John Milton and 
Sally Porter Holley; was born in the 
village of Lakeville, (then called Fur- 
nace Village) in the town of Salis- 
bury, Conn., Aug. 12, 1804, died- 
Oct. 2, 1887. He had the rare 
privilege of being well-born. His was 
the typical New England family, of 
strong brain, of moral fibre of faith that 
could remove mountains, of ardent zeal 
that found a difficult thing a true joy. 
His ancestry, and it may be added, his 
posterity, have enjoyed a national reputa- 
tion, and he himself has been the first 
choice of his commonwealth. He and 
my mother were own cousins. /Myron 
Holley was my maternal grandfather. 
He and De Witt Clinton, late governor 
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of New York, were great friends, and the 
projectors in building the Erie Canal, now 
extending between Albany and Buffalo, in 
which my grandfather had a large con- 
tract. He and Gerrit Smith were among 
the early founders of the Liberty Party in 
this country. His biography has been 
written and published by the late Elizur 
Wright, of Boston. He was a God-fear- 
ing and honest man, and he and his heirs 
*Miave never received their just dues 
amounting to thousands of dollars, from 
the State of New York ;"/so Elizur Wright 
states in his biography. He adds, **This 
claim at simple interest must now amount 
to more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which is as justly due to Mr. Holley's 
heirs, and as much needed by some of 
them, as any debt that was ever due in 
this world. It is impossible to predict 
when it will be paid, and it is equally 
impossible to see how the people of New 
York, made rich by Myron Holley's canal 
labors, can enjoy riding in their beauti- 
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ful Central Park without seeing there a 
statue of Myron HoUey as well as one of 
De Witt Clinton." Myron HoUey died 
on the morning of Harrison's inaugura- 
tion, March 4th, i84i,in Rochester, New 
York, and he has to-day a large 
monument erected to his memory by the 
Liberty Party at Mount Hope, Rochester. 
Gerrit Smith delivered the eulogy at the 
time of its dedication, June 13th, 1844, 
under a blue sky in the presence of six 
thousand persons. 

THE LIBERTY PARTY 

OF THE 

United States of Ambrica, 

HAVE erected THIS MONUMENT 
TO THE MEMORY 
OF 

MYRON IIOLLEY, 

THE FRIEND OF THE SLAVE, 
AND THE MOST EFFECTIVE, AS WELL AS ONE 
OP THE VERY EARLIEST OF THE FOUNDERS OF 

THAT PARTY. 

MYRON HOLLEY, 
Born in Salisbury, Connecticut, 
April 29, 1779, 
Died in Rochester, 
March 4, 1841. 
He Trusted in God, and Loved His Neighbor. 



CHAPTER III. 



EARLIEST RECOLLECTIONS. 

Some sixty-five years ago the writer 
of this narrative was born in the village of 
Lyons, Wayne County, New York. The 
nineteenth day of May, 1832, was the 
date of his advent into this life of varied 
cares and changes, with all its sunshine, 
cloud and shade. Whether it was in a 
happy, laughing mood that I came 
into the world, or in a crying, kick- 
ing, squalling, disagreeably gne, is a 
question which remains unsolved, and I 
don't really know whether I was born 
with a gold or silver spoon in my mouth. 
Lyons, which now has a population of 
about 4,500 inhabitants, is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the Erie Canal, and is hardly less 
beautiful than Canandaigua. It has ex- 
ceedingly fertile hills of easy ascent, but 
with wide and charming views of valley 
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scenery. It is at the head of navigation 
on the river Clyde, an affluent of the 
Seneca, formed by the junction of Mud 
Creek from the west, and Flint Creek, 
bearing the waters of Canandaigua Lake 
from the southwest. Either of these 
Would be considered respectable rivers in 
England or Scotland — they only Jack a 
Burns to be so here. Our old homestead 
was one of the finest places in the village. 
I was the fifth child born out of a family 
of ten, and I am now the tenth and only 
one living. Father, mother, brothers and 
sisters have all passed away to the great 
invisible unknown beyond the grave, and 
I am left alone. I often ponder and 
wonder why it was that I should have 
been spared to pass through so much 
deep affliction, and heartrending scenes 
of broken family ties of love and affection. 
It seems indeed a great and solemn mys- 
tery, and one which I cannot fully realize, 
but our Heavenly Father rules over all 
things, and He knows what is best. "His 
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will be done." Some of the sweetest 
songs ever sung on earth have had for 
their accompaniment a heart o'erstrung 
with suffering and a spirit well nigh 
quenched with sorrow. 

Concerning my early childhood, I can 
remember as far back as when, at the age 
of three, I used to wear gowns and frocks 
and play in my uncle's yard next door, 
with his large Newfoundland dog, Osceola, 
by hanging around his neck and patting 
him, and having lots of fun together. He 
was the largest and finest specimen I ever 
knew or saw of his noble breed, very 
graceful, and beautifully marked with 
large white and dark brown spots, and he 
had a long, thick, shaggy mane. He 
was a splendid, valuable, and attractive 
dog, and could stretch nine feet from fore 
to hind feet. By nature he was very play- 
ful, and Osceola and I were great play- 
mates, and many a romp and tumble we 
have had together on the grass in my 
playful childhood days. My uncle. Doc- 
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tor A. L. Beaumont, owned, at the time, 
one of the best spans of dark chestnut bay 
horses in Wayne County. They were 
valuable animals. One night thieves 
broke into the bam, and Osceola, who 
was in his kennel near by, heard them 
and went into the bam, and after a des- 
perate fight he drove them away and 
saved my uncle's horses from being stolen. 
Thus Osceola was left master of the situa- 
tion, although in the struggle one of his 
fore legs was broken by the thieves, pre- 
sumably with a club. 

Early the next day the hired man and 
I went into the barn to see what had hap- 
pened. We found the place greatly 
disturbed, with here and there the floor 
covered with hair and spots of blood, and 
the horses were standing loose in the 
bam with their halters on, unfastened 
from their stalls, all ready to be run out 
and taken away. Osceola suffered many 
days from his wound, but after being 
properly dressed and bandaged, it 
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healed up in time, and he became strong 
and well again, and ready for another fight 
of the same sort if necessary. Osceola 
had a leather harness made for him with 
small sleigh bells attached, and when 
hitched to a small sled or wagon he would 
draw the children about the village, in 
which occupation he seemed to take great 
delight. One day, to my surprise, Osceola 
was missing, and when I learned that he 
had been stolen, I felt very indignant and 
made many inquiries about him. Some- 
time afterwards, I heard that he had been 
enticed away by a captain of one of the 
canal boats that run between Albany and 
Buffalo. The last I ever knew about 
Osceola was that he had been seen with a 
man on the street in Buffalo. He never 
returned. 



CHAPTER IV 

SCHOOL DAYS AND ENTRANCE INTO 
BUSINESS. 

My father, Graham H. Chapin, was a 
native of Salisbury, Connecticut, and died 
in the prime of life, at the age of forty- 
four, at Mount Morris, New York, being 
away from home at the time upon legal 
business. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1 8 19 and became a prominent lawyer 
and was a refined, educated gentleman in 
every sense of the word, and at the time of 
his death he was the city attorney of Roch - 
ester. I was then in my thirteenth year, 
and soon after my father's demise I was 
obliged to look for some employment, as 
my father left a large family with but 
small means of support. Several years 
previous to his death my oldest sister, 
Cornelia, and two younger brothers, 
Beaumont and Phineas, had passed away. 
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My father in politics was a Democrat 
and a member of Congress from Lyons, 
Wa)'ne County, New York, during 
President Jackson's administration, and 
on his return to Lyons from Wash- 
ington, he sold the old homestead and 
moved with his family to Rochester. 
At the time I was about five years old 
and had been to school but very little. 
After I went to Rochester I attended 
different private schools until I was ten 
years old. Then my father sent my 
brother, next older, and myself to school 
for a year at Henrietta, a small village 
about six miles south of Rochester. The 
old-fashioned four-horse stagecoach used 
to carry the passengers and mail between 
the two places, and it first carried us 
awa)^ from home to school. We boarded 
in a minister's family, by the name 
of Ashmun, who were most excel- 
lent people, and to whom we be- 
came very much attached. Our school 
year was passed very pleasantly, both in 
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Study hours and in our out-door amuse- 
ments, which included horseback riding, 
hunting in the woods with our gun for 
squirrels and other game, or gathering 
the chestnuts and butter-nuts in the 
autumn, while the winter brought the 
pleasures of turkey-shooting matches, 
quilting bees, molasses-candy pulls and 
small parties given by the country people. 
One day, just after school, several of the 
country boys followed me as I started 
home to dinner, and when I had got half 
way across the Common they surrounded 
me, and two or three of the larger boys 
wanted to fight me. I told them that if 
I must fight I would fight any one of them 
single-handed, so one of the boys put a 
chip of wood on my shoulder and knocked 
it off, and then one pitched into me and 
we had it rough and tumble. The other 
boys stood around seeming to enjoy the 
excitement, while I licked him until he 
said he'd had enough. Then one of 
the other boys wanted to try the same 
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thing with me, and I knocked him out in 
a short time ; and after I had licked two 
or three of them I was considered by the 
boys a very clever fellow and tliey would 
do most anything for me afterwards. 
There always seems to be a feeling of 
antipathy more or less among the country 
school boys against the city boys until 
they have had a good square fight, and 
as I had settled the matter they never 
troubled me again. 

Our school year ended with pleasant 
memories, and we returned to Rochester, 
where I attended the High School. Dur- 
ing that time, I recollect, one Friday 
afternoon, going with two school boys 
fishing at Irondequoit Bay, some four 
miles northeast of Rochester, and after 
walking all the way, we fished off an old 
log bridge, called " Floating Bridge," 
which was built across the bay for teams 
to pass over. We fished until about dark, 
and then we went to a farm house near 
by and lodged, and, after fighting mos- 
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quitoes all night without any sleep, we arose 
early the next morning and went fish- 
ing again. Having poor luck wc soon 
gave up fishing and started for home 
disgusted, arriving about noon well-fagged 
out after our long tramp and poor night's 
rest. About this time, late in the sum- 
mer, 1843, father's death occurred. 

My first entrance into business life was 
at the age of fourteen, when I was employ- 
ed by one of the largest dry goods stores 
in Rochester. My duties were to carry 
bundles, sell the remnants of calico and 
cotton cloth behind the counter, trim 
the lamps, sweep out the store 
and sleep in the store with one 
of the salesmen, and take my meals 
at home. The first concern that employed 
me was the dry goods firm of Hall & 
Roberts, who failed in about six months 
and afterwards made me a present of a 
suit of clothes from one of the best pieces 
of black broadcloth, for which I felt very 
grateful, as I had received no pay for my 
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services during the time I was with them. 
The next year I was employed by 
Dickinson & Newcomb, and my first 
year's salary with them was seventy-five 
dollars. 



CHAPTER V. 



REMOVAL TO THE WEST. 

About two years later our family 
" pulled up stakes " and moved to Monroe, 
Michigan, and while on our way west we 
stopped over at Black Rock (now North 
Buffalo) and made a short visit to my 
grandmother, Mrs. Myron HoUey, and her 
family who were living there. It was on 
the fourth of December, 1804, that Myron 
Holley, then twenty-five years and eight 
months of age, was married by Rev. 
Timothy Field, the first Congregational 
minister of Canandaigua, to Sally House, 
the daughter of Captain John House, one 
of the earlier settlers of the place; she 
was a remarkable and well-developed 
person, eighteen years and four months 
of age, having been born in Schenectady, 
in 1786. Her father was one of the 
patriots who volunteered to serve his 
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country in the War of 181 2, and fell at 
last in the battle of New Orleans, fighting 
under General Jackson. She was a Meth- 
odist in her religious faith and so contin- 
ued till she died, at Black Rock, in 1868, 
aged 82. The beauty of Miss House had, 
in fact, turned the heads of most of the 
j'oung men in Canandaigua and there- 
abouts, and it was a very happy thing for 
her that she found a husband who could 
appreciate the sterling worth that lay 
beneath it, and by his own abundant cul- 
ture supply her lack of it. 

Our visit was only for a few days at 
Black Rock, and during the time I took 
great pleasure in going about boating, 
bathing and fishing in the Niagara River 
and different places. I was then about 
twenty-four miles from the Niagara Falls, 
and in a still night could distinctly hear 
the roar of the Falls. I remember going 
to Buffalo one day and hiring a small 
row boat, and with my grandmother's 
dog, whom I took along for company, I 
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rowed across the head of the Niagara 
River to the Canada Shore to see the 
ruins of old Fort Erie, which was cap- 
tured from the British by our troops 
during the War of 1812, and after strolling 
about the place some time I picked up a 
small piece of flint-granite stone, of which 
the fort was built, and brought it away as 
a relic to remember the place by. Soon 
afterwards our visit was over at Black 
Rock and I bade our relations good-bye 
and then went to Buffalo and took pas- 
sage on the old steamer Anthony 
Wayne t Captain A. D. Perkins, up 
Lake Erie to Monroe, where I had an 
uncle living, by the name of Samuel J. 
Holley, in the flouring, milling and bank- 
ing business, who offered strong induce- 
ments in the way of business for our 
family to move there. 

I had a most delightful trip up the lake, 
it being very pleasant weather, and to 
make it somewhat more interesting I had 
for company on board part of an Indian 
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tribe who were on their way to Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. They had been to 
Washington to receive their annuities 
from the Government, and I believe 
they belonged to the Tecumseh tribe, and 
possibly may have fought in the battle of 
Tippecanoe, at the time General Harrison 
shot and killed their chief, Tecumseh. 
Some of them were strong, savage-look- 
ing men, dressed in their Indian garb of 
feathers and war paint, and I did not 
really know whether I should be scalped 
or not before reaching my place of des- 
tination. However, my mind was greatly 
relieved when the steamer, after the sec- 
ond day out, stopped and landed them 
with their baggage from the small boats 
somewhere near Cleveland, Ohio. 

On my arrival at Monroe I spent my first 
two years in going to school and doing 
chores at home ; sometime previous to this, 
however, my oldest brother had gone to 
Lafayette, Indiana, to seek employment, 
Monroe being too dull and unprogressive 
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a place of business for him. He found 
employment in a large general store, 
where they kept all kinds of dry goods, 
groceries and hardware, as bookkeeper 
and salesman. One day mother received 
a letter from him informing her that he 
was sick with the chills and fever, and 
then she did not hear from him again for 
a long time, and feeling anxious, she 
concluded to send me to Lafayette to 
look him up, so a letter was mailed *to 
him ahead of me to inform him of my 
coming. I got ready and with my things 
took passage on the small steamer, John 
Owen, that used to run between Detroit 
and Toledo, touching at Monroe. On 
my arrival at Toledo, late in the afternoon, 
I engaged passage on a canal boat that 
was going to Lafayette. I was assigned 
to an upper berth in the cabin about nine 
o'clock, where I spent my first night with- 
out much sleep fighting mosquitoes. 
Early the next morning the canal boat 
started on her trip. The following night I 
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had an unusual and very laughable experi- 
ence. We had a good many male passen- 
gers aboard who had come from different 
places. The berths were all engaged, so 
that some ten or more of the men had to 
sleep in a short space on the cabin floor, 
close together. When the time came to 
retire they took off their coats and lay 
down, using them for pillows. Before 
going to sleep the man who was in the 
middle, a very lively sort of a fellow, had 
it understood with the men that during 
the night when he became tired of lying 
on one side that he would give the word 
'* flop," and then they must all turn over 
and face one way, and about every 
two hours he would wake up and 
shout "flop," and then they would all turn 
over, and so they kept it up all night, get- 
ting but little rest, very much to their 
amusement as well as my own. 

I reached Lafayette safely in about four 
days,after meeting with some, as I thought, 
very queer people. On landing, much to 
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my surprise, about the first person I met 
was my brother, who expected me from the 
letter he received from home. He had 
just recovered from an attack of chills 
and fever and had come out to meet me. 
He had been sick a long time and was 
only able to get about, being weak, and 
he had grown so thin and pale that at 
first I hardly knew him. We were mutu- 
ally glad to see each other, and I was 
more than happy to find him in the land 
of the living. 



CHAPTER VI. 



EARLY BUSINESS LIFE. 

Soon after my arrival at Lafayette I was 
employed as clerk in the same store with 
my brother and after working through the 
fall and winter until the early spring, I 
found employment in the largest concern 
of general stores in the place. I had been 
located but a short time when we con- 
cluded to have part of our family move 
to Lafayette, excepting my brother next 
oldest to me, who was then employed in 
Monroe as a bookkeeper and salesman 
in a hardware store. Our family had not 
been settled many months in Lafayette 
when we found it to be too sickly a place 
for us. The chills and fever, or the old- 
fashioned fever and ague, was very prev- 
alent at the time, so much so that after a 
good deal of sickness in our family they 
concluded to move back to Monroe, so 
they packed up our things and started. 
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We took passage on a canal boat. And 
when we reached Carleton Bridge, 
which crossed the Wabash River, we 
found there a break in the canal that 
detained us several days. During the 
meantime I found some lead which I 
melted and ran in a mould and made 
some bullets for Captain Brayton's rifle, — 
and the Captain and I went gunning one 
afternoon in the woods near by. I went 
more as company and to help carry the 
game. He had good luck in shooting, and 
killed about a dozen black and grey 
squirrels, besides a large wild turkey gob- 
bler that flew up from a muddy bottom in 
the woods and lighted on the limb of a tall 
dead tree. The ball that killed the turkey 
was a peculiar one, being out of shape, and 
the last one run in the mould, being short 
and about two-thirds the usual size, and 
the only one we had. The Captain said, 
he hardly thought he could hit the 
turkey, the ball being so imperfect; how- 
ever, he would try. So he placed a tree 
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directly in range between himself and the 
turkey, and got as near to him as he 
could, when the turkey began to stretch 
his neck, as if getting ready to fly. Then 
the Captain fired his rifle, and to our 
great surprise the turkey fell to the ground. 
It proved to be a very lucky chance shot, 
and I don't suppose it would happen 
again under the same circumstances once 
in a hundred times. The Captain said, 
•* I took deliberate aim at the body of 
the turkey," but the ball happened to hit 
him in the neck and broke it, and when 
we went to where the turkey lay on the 
ground he was dead. We then had all 
the game we could carry to the boat 
which was over a mile away, and where 
we arrived after dark. The passengers 
were all surprised at the Captain's good 
luck, and the next day we had a game 
dinner served on the boat the best I ever 
ate. The turkey weighed eighteen pounds. 

Soon after our return to Monroe I was 
offered a clerkship in a dry goods store at 
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Hillsdale, Michigan, which I accepted, 
and where I remained about a year. 

One day during the time, a farmer 
drove into the town and reported that he 
had seen a black bear in the woods near 
by, which made a great excitement and 
stir in the place. Some of the men armed 
themselves with axes, guns and clubs, and 
started for the woods, and I, boy-like, 
went also to see the bear; but I ha<^ 
hardly got well into the woods when a 
colored man came running by under 
great fright and halloed, saying, Run, 
for the bear is coming ! *' and I took a 
verj' sudden turn for home as fast as my 
legs would carry me, and in my great 
haste and bewilderment I came to the 
body of an old rotten tree which lay 
across a small creek. I jumped on to it 
and when I had got about half way over 
it broke in two and let me down into the 
water, some six feet below, up to my 
knees. I soon scrambled out of my 
dilemma on to the opposite bank, and ran 
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for dear life for home. Afterwards I 
learned that the bear had climbed into a 
tree and some men had shot him. But 
after all my great scare I never saw the 
bear. 

From Hillsdale I returned to Monroe, 
where I was employed by James Arm- 
itage in a dry goods and grocery store 
three years. I slept in the store and took 
my meals at home. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A HUNTING TRIP. 

While I was living in Monroe, my 
oldest brother and myself went on a week's 
hunting expedition after deer and wild 
turkeys, etc. One Monday, he with his 
rifle, and I with my double-barrel gun, 
started for Macon Prairie, which is 
about twenty miles from Monroe. The 
first place we reached on our way was 
Dundee, a small place some twelve miles 
from Monroe up the river Raisin, where 
we arrived in time for supper, and re- 
mained over night. The next morning 
about daylight we had breakfast and 
started on our way, having informed the 
landlord that if we sent any game to him, 
we wished it sent to our family by some 
team going to Monroe, which he said he 
would do. We had not been gone long 
in the woods, when I started up a large 
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buck out of a thicket, and fired both bar- 
rels of my gun loaded with buck shot at 
him, without doing any serious damage. 
My brother, who was about ten rods to 
my left, saw him coming towards him, and 
fired his rifle which brought him down, 
the ball striking him in the middle of the 
back so that he could not rise again, al- 
though he struggled hard to do so, and 
when I came up to where they were, my 
brother re-loaded his rifle and shot him 
through the head, killing him instantly. 
Then I went and called a man who was 
chopping in the woods near the road we 
had just crossed, and he came over to us 
with his axe and cut down a small sapling 
tree. We then tied the buck's legs to- 
gether and ran the sapling through them, 
and all three of us carried him to the 
roadside. I then went after a man who 
was living in a log-house down the road, 
and he came with his horse and wagon 
and took the buck to the landlord at Dun- 
dee, after we had tied a card on him with 
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our address at Monroe. He was a large 
fine looking buck, and I should judge 
weighed about three hundred pounds, 
having large antlers. He was a noble 
looking denizen of the forest and it 
did seem a pity to kill such a very 
graceful and beautiful animal. After dis- 
posing of the buck, we re-loaded our guns 
and started on our way through the 
woods for Macon Prairie. 

In re-loading my gun I found that the 
nipple of the left barrel had been blown 
out, so I could only use the right barrel. 
On our way we started up a num- 
ber of deer, but they were so wild 
and far away we could only get a few 
shots at them, and it was late in the after- 
noon when we reached Macon Prairie 
feeling tired after our long tramp and the 
excitement of the day. We put up at an 
old log-house, on the edge of the prairie, 
where a man by the name of Guy Rank- 
ins and his family lived. Here we made 
our abode until we were ready to start 
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home, some four days afterwards. Mr. 
Rankins had some gun nipples, for, 
being an old hunter himself, he kept such 
things on hand, so he put one in my gun 
in place of the one blown out. 

During the night we had a heavy fall 
of snow, and the next day all three 
of us went out hunting. Just after 
climbing over a fence on the edge of 
th(! woods, we saw a buck, doe, and a 
fawn, following one another in the snow. 
It was a very unusual thing to look upon 
with all its natural blendings, and 
it was a pretty sight. Wc all fired at 
them, but they were too far off, and got 
safely away. We captured another deer, 
a doe, a wild turkey and other small game, 
such as quails, rabbits, squirrels, etc., 
all of which we sent to Monroe. 
The snow lasted only a few days, and 
during its stay, I never shall forget the 
hunt we all three had in the woods and 
prairie by moonlight, lasting till nearly 
ten o'clock at night, in hunting deer, and 
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trying to drive them through tlieir run- 
ways in the snow, and what a lonely time 
I had of it, standing in the snow nearly up 
to my knees, on the edge of the prairie in 
the woods, with my gun loaded with 
buck shot waiting for the deer to come, 
while the other two hunters were away 
about an hour trying to drive the deer 
through this place, but none appeared. 

As I stood there, I could hear the howl 
of the prairie wolves and other wild ani- 
mals in the distance, which made it still 
more ilisinal, and as soon as the two 
hunters came up to me I felt greatly re- 
lieved. We did not shoot any game that 
night, and returned to our log-house 
pretty well tired out after several miles' 
tramp in the snow. The following Satur- 
day morning we bade our Macon Prairie 
friends good-bye, and started early for 
home through the woods, where we ar- 
rived safely, late in the evening, hunting 
along the route. 

On our return home we found that the 
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buck had been dressed, hanging up in our 
woodshed all ready for use. Our butcher 
had skinned and prepared him for his 
hide. The other game soon reached 
home after our return, and we had plenty 
of venison and game to eat that fall and 
winter, and gave some of it to our neigh- 
bors. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A COLLECTING TRIP. 

From Monroe I went to Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, where I studied the common 
English branches about two 3'ears, and 
after my term had expired, I went to 
Adrian, Michigan, where I had a brother- 
in-law at the time, who secured for me a 
situation with the firm of Bidwell and 
Company, the largest dry goods store in 
the place, and where I remained some 
three years. 

From Adrian I went to Toledo, and ac- 
cepted a situation as assistant bookkeeper 
in the firm of Church, Hays & Com- 
pany, who were wholesale dealers in dry 
goods, groceries, etc., where I remained 
about a year, and then left on account of 
my health and too much close confine- 
ment. 

While I was with this concern, one day 
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in January one of the firm came to me 
and said: **We have a good many ac- 
counts which are due us down through 
the Miami and Wabash Valleys, and want 
you to draw off all the statements, and go 
©n horseback on a collecting tour." So I 
prepared for the trip, hired a horse, and 
with nothing but the clothes I stood in, 
I started. I wore a thick box overcoat, in 
the inside pocket of which I placed my 
book containing the accounts. Then I 
mounted the horse and left Toledo. 

In those days there were no railroads 
running through that part of the country, 
and, being in the winter season, the canal 
was frozen over solid, and there was no 
other convenient way of traveling except 
on horseback. 

I had to call at a good many towns to 
see the customers, and the first place I 
stopped at to do business was some six- 
teen miles away, where I made my first 
collection. The first few days out I 
felt pretty sore, but I soon got used to 
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the horse and saddle, so that I could ride 
day in and day out without any trouble. 

One Saturday afternoon during the trip 
I was riding along a lonely road, which led 
through dense woods, when I suddenly 
came to a sloping bank which led down 
into a bottom where there was a creek 
some forty feet wide frozen over. I sup- 
posed it was solid enough to bear the 
horse and myself safely, as there were 
horse and sleigh tracks on the ice, 
showing where teams had passed. So 
thinking everything would be safe, I ven- 
tured to cross, and when we had got half 
way over, the ice broke and let the horse 
down into the water up to his neck. I 
instantly jumped off on to the ice to get 
away from him, when all at once he made 
a sudden leap with his forefeet upon the 
ice, and broke it all in and around me, 
and let me down into the water above my 
waist, while the horse landed himself 
safely in the road beyond. I extricated 
myself from my sudden cold water plunge 
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the best and quickest way I possibly could, 
and almost as soon as I reached the road 
my clothes were frozen stiff, as it was very 
cold weather. I could hardly walk, but 
I followed the horse up the steep bank, 
and I came to an opening in the woods at 
the top of the hill, where I saw a log- 
house and a man standing in the field, 
whom I hailed to catch the horse and 
hold him until I came up. This he kindly 
did, and after I told him about my mis- 
hap, he invited me into the house, and 
built a rousing log-fire in an old fashioned 
large fire-place, beside which I remained 
about an hour drying my clothes and 
warming myself until I was well thawed 
out. He introduced me to his wife, whom 
I found to be a clever, kind-hearted old 
woman, who made some hot camphor 
tea and gave it to me to drink, which 
thoroughly warmed me and did me a 
great deal of good, and drove away the 
chill, as I was almost frozen. In the 
meantime I had the horse put in the barn, 
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rubbed down and watered and given a 
peck of oats, for which I paid the man, 
and gave his little girl a small piece of 
money, and then thanked them for their 
kind attention and hospitality, and mount- 
ing the horse, I rode some sixteen miles 
further on through the woods, until I 
reached a town about eight o'clock at 
night, where I ordered my supper at the 
hotel and had the horse stabled and fed. 
I remained here over Sunday, and Monday 
morning I made some collections. 

After leaving this place, I went to De- 
fiance, Ohio. Here I met a friend of mine 
who was traveling on horseback on a col- 
lecting tour for a house in Toledo, and as 
we were going in the same direction we 
traveled together on the canal towpath 
as far as the town of Miamisburg, which 
is a long distance from Toledo, situated 
on the Miami Canal. 

We rode part of the way by moonlight 
along the towpath running through dense 
woods, where we could plainly hear the 
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howl of the wolves and other animals way 
off in different directions. It was very 
cold weather. We reached Miamisburg 
safely about ten o'clock at night, and put 
up at a hotel, where I remained until the 
following day, when I finished my busi- 
ness in the town and bade my friend good- 
bye and started back alone on my long 
journey to Toledo. 

I was gone on the trip fourteen days, 
and collected some two or three thousand 
dollars. I have often thought since then, 
as I went from town to town, sometimes 
on roads leading through thick woods, 
how easily I might have been waylaid 
and robbed, for in that part of the coun- 
try in those days there were many hard 
characters. However, I took my chances 
through it all without any weapon of de- 
fence, and some of the time I was a hun- 
dred miles away from home. It was 
indeed a cold and lonesome trip to make 
at that time of year. The last day of the 
trip I rode thirty-six miles, and reached 
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Toledo in time to have the money counted 
and deposited in the bank, and you can 
believe that you never saw a more happy 
set of men than the firm were when they 
saw me put in an appearance, as they had 
not heard from me from the time I left 
Toledo, and naturally they felt anxious 
about me, and you can rest assured I was 
very glad to get home. 



CHAPTER IX. 



UEMOVAL TO NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 

After being in Toledo over a year my 
health gave out, and I went to New York, 
where I obtained a situation as an entry 
clerk in the house of Hurlburt, Sweetzer 
& Co., who did a large jobbing dry goods 
business. This was during the year of the 
opening of the ** Crystal Palace." In the 
fall an immense business was done. I 
held this situation about a year, when I 
had to retire on account of poor health, 
. as I could not stand the strain of so much 
figuring and writing and long hours of 
confinement, keeping me up late at night. 
After this I accepted a situation with 
Fisher, Cushing & Co., as an outdoor 
salesman. They were a large jobbing 
house in silks and dress goods, and for them 
I did considerable business with Western 
merchants by drumming up the trade. 
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From this experience I entered into active 
outdoor business life, and in my day I 
have sold various kinds of goods to the 
largest concerns throughout the coun- 
try from east to west, and to such 
houses as A. T. Stewart & Co., H. B. 
Claflin & Co., and E. S. Jaffray & Co., 
down to the smallest dealer whose credit 
was considered good. I have been for 
years identified as a salesman in New 
York with some of the largest concerns 
in dry goods, etc., and have commanded 
fair salaries. Those times were in my 
palmy days, when I used to dress fashion- 
ably in the best of clothes, wearing my 
black frock suit, black silk hat, kid gloves, 
silk necktie to match, and patent leather 
boots. In those days I used to go to 
Boston and take large orders from the 
merchants. 

It was in June, 1857, that I left 
New York and first landed in Boston 
to assist in establishing an agency 
business with my brother next older, for a 
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German importing house, who were doing 
a large business in buttons, ribbons, cot- 
ton trimmings, narrow fabrics, etc. My 
brother rented a store up one flight at 19 
Milk Street, where we commenced selling 
goods. We did a flourishing business 
until late in the fall, when the great panic 
and financial crisis set in and caused the 
failure of nearly every merchant through- 
out the country. Business became very 
dull with us, so that I had to retire and 
seek a place for self-support by accepting 
a situation as a salesman in a large retail 
dry goods house on Washington Street. I 
remained in this position until early the 
following spring, when I rented a small 
office at 81 Milk Street, and started in the 
commission business on my own account, 
having previously made some satisfactory 
arrangements with an importing house in 
New York, who dealt largely in various 
kinds of braids, buttons, galloons, etc., 
and, by push and persistent drumming, I 
took many orders and sold lots of goods. 
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During the year i860 I concluded to get 
married, and on the fifteenth day of Feb- 
ruary, i860, 1 was married by the Rev. Mr. 
Stickney to Mrs. Abbie W. Queen, — in the 
Church of the Advent, now a box factory, 
on Green Street — widow of the late Brevet- 
Major Henry W. Queen of the United States 
Marine Corps of the Navy, and who was 
also the oldest daughter of the late James 
Went worth, Esq., of Boston. My wife 
had two daughters by her first husband, 
who lived to be grown-up women, and 
who have long since passed away, while 
my wife and I are living alone, with in- 
firmities and old age creeping upon us. 



CHAPTER X. 



ADMISSION TO THE NAVY. 

During the year 1863, and after the 
Civil War had broken out, I made appli- 
cation for the position of Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster in the United States Navy, 
and, through the influence of friends, 
among whom were merchants, bankers 
and military men, who indorsed my peti- 
tion to the Secretary of the Navy, I finally 
received my appointment. In anticipa- 
tion of my commission being granted, I 
made it a point to call upon the late Pay- 
master Bates of the Receiving Ship 
Ohio^ which was stationed at the time at 
Charlestown Navy Yard, to ascertain 
what the duties were pertaining to a pay- 
master's position, and he kindly gave me 
all the information I wanted, for which I 
thanked him, and soon afterwards I re- 
ceived my orders for examination from 
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Gideon Wells, Secretary of the Navy. I 
was ordered to report to Commodore 
Montgomery of the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, which I promptly did, and after I 
had concluded my business at his office I 
was ordered to report to the surgeon of 
the yard for physical examination, which 
I passed, and after a few days' delay I re- 
ceived my commission as an Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster from the Navy Depart- 
ment. My uniform, sword and belt I 
purchased of a well known Boston cloth- 
ing house — Macullar, Williams & Parker. 
My commission was dated July i, 1863, 
and soon after settling my bonds I re- 
ceived my orders from the Navy Depart- 
ment to proceed to New York, and on 
my arrival there to report to Commodore 
Paulding, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, for 
passage on the United States steamer 
UnioUy to Key West, Florida, and 
on my arrival there, to report to Act- 
ing Rear-Admiral Theodorus Bailey, 
of the **East Gulf Blockading Squadron," 
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for duty on board the United States man- 
of-war James L. Davis ^ the vessel at 
the time lying on the blockade at St. Jo- 
seph's Bay, Florida. The steamer Unions 
Commander Conroy, on which I took pas- 
sage, sailed from New York about four 
o'clock on Friday afternoon, on one of 
President Lincoln's national " Fast Days." 
The steamer Union was employed by 
the Government to run from New York to 
Key West and beyond along the Florida 
coast, with supplies for the different ves- 
sels in the ** East Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron." She also carried the mail, ordnance 
stores, and other things pertaining to 
implements of war, besides provisions, 
sutler's stores, etc. She was a fast 
out-and-out supply steamer. During 
my passage on her to Key West I 
was sea-sick nearly the whole trip. We 
arrived off Charleston, South Carolina, on 
a clear Sunday afternoon. From the deck 
of the steamer I could see with my glasses 
in the distance the church spires of 
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Charleston, and Forts Sumter, Moul- 
trie, and the military operations that 
were progressing under General Gilmore 
along the south shore, while the steamer 
Union was anchored alongside the flag- 
ship Hartford several hours delivering 
ordnance stores, such as shot and shell 
and sand bags, that were needed to be used 
there. At the time I could see our gun-r 
boats bombarding the forts with their 
heavy guns. Now and then the Old 
Ironsides would run up within firing 
distance and pour a broadside into Fort 
Sumter and then back out, and soon go 
and repeat the same thing over again. I 
could very distinctly hear the booming of 
the heavy guns across the water, and see 
the shells bursting in the air in every di- 
rection, carrying death and destruction all 
around. It was, indeed, a very solemn 
and sublime scene to look upon as we lay 
at anchor some six miles away. From 
here we went to Port Royal and deliv- 
ered a lot of ordnance stores to the old 
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receiving ship Vermont^ and while we 
were there I thought it must be next to 
the infernal region, as it was the hottest 
place I ever struck. From there we went 
to Key West, Charleston and Port Royal 
being the only two places the steamer 
Union stopped at between New York 
and Key West. On my arrrival at Key 
West I reported to the Admiral and 
presented my papers to him for indorse- 
ment, and, after a pleasant conversa- 
tion, my papers were properly indorsed 
and returned to me. I then again took 
passage on the Union to my place of 
destination, St. Joseph's Bay, and on my 
arrival there I relieved Paymaster Gilles- 
pie of Philadelphia from his duties on 
board the man-of-war James L. Davis 
after he had transferred to me everything 
pertaining to the paymaster's department. 
Then Paymaster Gillespie and his clerk 
took passage on the steamer Union^ 
home, after her return from Pensacola, 
which was the second station beyond in 
our squadron. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LIFE ON THE **JAMES L. DAVIS." 

The James L. Davis ^ William Fales, 
commander, lay on the blockade at St. 
Joseph's Bay about six monlhs after 
I joined her, and there was a good 
deal that happened during the time, that 
seemed very interesting to me. 

One Sunday morning the man stationed 
at the lookout at the mast-head had a fit, 
and fell some sixty feet into the water be- 
low. The officer of the deck, Charles 
Gordon, saw him, and pulled off his coat 
quick as a flash and jumped into the 
water after the man, and saved him from 
being drowned, while the men on the 
main deck threw him a rope, which he 
caught in his hand, and they both were 
pulled safely aboard the ship. The man 
was badly hurt, and after being examined 
by the surgeon he was transferred from 
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the ship and sent home. At another time 
we had great excitement on board the 
ship when the men caught a large shark 
weighing several hundred pounds, and 
another time, when one of the boys went 
on deck to take his watch, at twelve 
o'clock at night and fell overboard from 
the quarter-deck, and nothing more was 
seen of him except his cap, which was 
found floating on the water. It was sup- 
posed that as soon as he struck the water 
a shark made away with him, for although 
the ship's "rattle" was sounded, and the 
cry of **a man overboard" was given, and 
the small boats were lowered with men 
and lighted lanterns, they could not find 
him. Afterwards his effects were sold to 
the men on the main deck, and a collec- 
tion of money was taken up together with 
what was due him for services, and all 
mailed in a letter of condolence to his 
father, who lived in Philadelphia. 

One day the executive officer and my- 
self had liberty to go ashore, so after 
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dinner I had the Paymaster's boat called, 
and after being piped over the ship's side 
by the boatswain, we got into the small 
boat and had hardly gone thirty feet from 
the ship, when two large sharks followed 
us, coming from under the ship, and 
passed the bow of our boat. I saw them 
very plainly. They were very large 
sharks, and I should think weighed several 
hundred pounds apiece. When we landed 
on the beach we concluded that we would 
take a short cut across the point of land 
to the outer beach along the Gulf of 
Mexico to pick up sea shells, so I started 
ahead of the men a short distance and 
took a narrow path which led through a 
small swale of tall, pointed grass, and when 
I had got about one-third through the 
place I heard the men suddenly shout, 
'* Paymaster, jump for your life." They 
saw, and I saw, that I was surrounded by 
a lot of moccasin snakes who had their 
heads up all about me, apparently stand- 
ing on their tails in the grass, and shaking 
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their heads at me at a most furious rate, 
and making some terrible noise, and you 
can believe that as soon as I saw them, I 
went through that nest of snakes right 
straight ahead much quicker than you 
could sa)' " bounce," and jumped upon a 
small sand knoll beyond. The men then 
went to work and found some long poles 
and entered the swale and killed them as 
fast as they showed their heads, and in a 
short time they brought out some fifteen 
and laid them on the beach to look at. 
They are a short snake and are very ugly 
looking with large head about the size 
of one's hand when closed, and are about 
as long as a man's arm and nearly as 
thick ; their bite is considered deadly, and 
I was more than glad to get safely out of 
such a dangerous place. This snake 
affair spoilt the best part of the afternoon, 
and prevented our going to the outer beach 
to gather sea shells, so we returned to our 
boat and rowed back to the ship greatly 
disappointed at our very disagreeable luck. 
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In making an estimate one day I found 
we were getting short of provisions on 
board the ship, with about ten days* 
supply only, although some time previous 
I had sent forward my requisitions for 
such things as we needed to the Fleet Pay- 
master stationed at Key West. I reported 
the matter to the Commander, and he 
said, **If nothing comes tomorrow we 
will pull up anchor and go to Cedar 
Keys where there are two or three vessels 
of war lying, and we can get provisions 
of them to keep us along until ours ar- 
rive." 

So we waited until the next day with 
no sign of anything coming. We then 
set sail ^nd started for Cedar Keys, and 
when we had got well out to sea the 
man on the lookout at the mast head 
sung out to the officer of the deck, 
'* Sail O ! which was reported to the 
Commander, William Falcs, who took 
his glasses and went into the rigging 
to see if he could make her out, but he 
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could not. She was a large iron 
steamer painted lead color, flying the 
British flag and bearing towards us, and 
as she came nearer to us the Commander 
gave the order, ** All hands to quarters I" 
Every man took his place ready for 
action. We did not know but that it was 
some strange vessel coming to raise the 
blockade, when all at once we were hailed 
by the commander of the steamer through 
his trumpet, What vessel is that?" 
Our commander promptly repHed, " The 
United States man-of-war, James L, 
Davis Then there was a lull about a 
half a minute, when we expected to hear 
the guns from each vessel with a broad- 
side; but the reply soon came, **This is 
the United States Steamer Adda, run 
back to St. Joseph's Bay; we have pro- 
visions aboard for you." Down went 
the British flag on the steamer and up 
went the Stars and Stripes. We then 
changed our course and went back a few 
miles, when both vessels went to anchor, 
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and our men lowered the launch and the 
other small boats and soon commenced 
to take the provisions on board our vessel. 
This took some two hours, and during 
that time, I went on board the Adela 
where I met the Fleet Paymaster, and Pay- 
master Thomas L. Tullock of the steamer, 
who invited me to dine with them. I 
accepted the invitation and we enjoyed a 
good dinner together, and after having a 
very pleasant time, and receiving my in- 
voices from Paymaster Tullock I bade 
them good-bye and returned to the James 
L. Davis. Then we pulled up anchor 
and returned to St. Joseph's Bay. 



CHAPTER XII. 



LIFE AT KEY WEST. 

The James L, Davis^ after lying on 
the blockade a long time, was ordered to 
Key West for repairs, another vessel tak- 
ing our place. We hoisted anchor and, 
with all sails set, went to sea, bound for • 
Key West, which place we reached safely 
in about four days, and while there our 
vessel lay at the Admiral's wharf some 
six weeks, undergoing repairs. During 
that time I had a good opportunity to go 
ashore and see the place. One day I went 
with three naval officers out to "Old San- 
dy's," as he was called by name, who was 
an old colored man who kept a fruit gar- 
den in the suburbs. We were ushered 
into the house, and took seats around a 
square table in the parlor, and then gave 
our order for some fruit which he brought 
to us on individual plates. There were de- 
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licious grapes, guavas, oranges, etc., and 
after we had eaten what fruit we wanted, 
we each paid him fifty cents, his price per 
plate for the fruit, and then we took a look 
about the garden and retired. 

One day I was invited by one of the 
captains belonging to the regiment of 
soldiers stationed at Fort Taylor to see 
the dress parade in the afternoon, so I 
hired a carriage, put on my uniform, and 
was taken out there. On my arrival at 
the fort I was met by the captain, who re- 
ceived me cordially and took mc all 
through the fort, showed me the different 
casemates and large guns pointing out to 
sea, and also the large piles of shot and 
shell lying about ready for use. After- 
wards, about five o'clock p. m., the regi- 
ment had dress parade in the large yard 
inside of the fort, and the captain drilled 
the men in good military shape. They 
made a line appearance, and 1 was very 
much interested, and soon after the cap- 
tain got through drilling the men, he 
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came over to me, and I thanked him for 
his kind attention and then bade him 
good-bye, and took the carriage which 
had been wailing for mc, and drove back 
to the ship. 

While at Key West I made some pleas- 
ant acquaintances, and was invited to 
several small parties, consisting of music 
and private fandangoes. I also received 
an invitation to attend a grand ball which 
was given by the officers of the United 
States Steamer San Jacinto^ which I ac- 
cepted, and which was a most brilliant and 
grand affair. Admiral Bailey and his 
staff officers were there, and a number of 
Spanish gentlemen and ladies, including 
the Spanish Consul and his retinue, some 
of whom were from Havana, Cuba. The 
band music belonged to the steamer, and 
the dancing was fine. It was the first 
ball of the kind I had ever attended, and 
the officers, all dressed in their showy uni- 
forms, and the ladies, in their rich, gay 
colors and expensive ornaments of dia- 
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monds and jewels, all gracefully dancing, 
made, indeed, a very interesting and 
dazzling scene to look upon, and one 
which seldom occurs in a person's lifetime. 
I took part in the dancing and enjoyed 
myself very much, until the early hours 
of morning, when I retired to my quarters 
on board the ship. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ADVENTURES AT TAMPA BAY. 

In January, 1864, 1 received orders from 
the Admiral to take up. the accounts of 
the United States Steamer Stiiiflower, 
Commander, Edward Van Sice, and soon 
after she had been transferred to me by 
Paymaster Cable of New York, the James 
Zr. Davis and the Sniiflower were 
ordered together on the blockade at Tampa 
Bay, which place we soon reached after 
leaving Key West, and where we re- 
lieved the United States Steamer Hendrick 
HndsoUy which was the flagship there at the 
time. On our arrival at Tampa Bay I re- 
ceived orders to take up the accounts 
of the United States Schooner Stone- 
wall^ Captain Carter commanding, which 
was transferred to me by the late Pay- 
master Bache of the Hendrick Hudson 
and which was ordered to sea. Then I 
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became the paymaster of three vessels of 
war which doubly increased my respon- 
sibilities, as I had to keep an extra set of 
books and accounts of officers and men, 
and I had on my hands all I could attend 
to in keeping matters straight in my 
department. The Sunflower and Stone- 
wall were away cruising most of the 
time in bayous and rivers, and it was a 
good deal of work to keep track of my 
daily issues of ships' stores, with only a 
steward and a " Jack of the Dust" to help 
me. There was no end to the writing and 
figuring that had to be done, and I did 
double duty nearly nine months at Tampa 
Bay and all through the yellow fever 
season of that year. Some of the time 
the James L, Davis would go up the 
river some sixteen miles and lay anchored 
off Gadsden Point for a short time, 
in full view of the town of Tampa, which 
was situated about four miles from us. 

It was on May 6th, 1864, that some 
of our men took part in the attack on 
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Tampa. We landed, one night about 
one o'glock, from our ship, in the small 
boats, some sixty men under the com- 
mand of Ensign Cox, at Gadsden Point, 
in the woods, which is about three miles 
from Tampa on the south-west side, while 
the gunboats landed .ibout two hundred 
and fifty men some two miles below the 
town on the south side. The plan of 
attack had previously been made and 
was well executed. Commander William 
Fales went with, the officers and men 
from the gunboats in the attack on the 
south side. As we surprised and took 
possession of the town at daybreak, one 
of our gunboats ran up the bay, a short 
distance, and soon shelled out with their 
guns a small earthwork that was situated 
in the town at the mouth of a small river 
called Fort Brooke, and which was 
destroyed in a ver}^ short time. After 
taking the place our pickets were thrown 
out and our forces held the town until 
sundown. During the meantime our men 
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captured in the town a small slo6p loaded 
with Sea Island cotton and also a large 
quantity of cotton they found stored in a 
barn, and the men took it away in a 
large scow they found there and put it on 
board one of the gunboats and had it 
taken together with the sloop to Key 
West where it was adjudicated and 
sold. All the small boats belong- 
ing to the James L. Davis were taken 
away by our men who went on the ex- 
pedition, excepting a small dory, which 
was left behind. I got permission from 
the officer of the deck to use it, so I put 
on my side-arms and got into the dory 
and paddled across the bay, some three 
miles, to the United States Steamer Iloti- 
duras which lay anchored near the 
shore, and called on Paymaster Gushing 
of Boston, and dined with him and 
several officers. After dinner he had his 
small boat called away and he and the 
surgeon and myself got into it, and the 
men pulled us up into the town where we 
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went ashore and took a look at the place 
for several hours. It was a clear and per- 
fect day. I found the town pleasantly 
situated on a small river fronting on the 
bay and along the mouth of the river. 
It was a vcr)' neat, pretty place with small 
white painted houses, and beautiful beds 
of flowers in the front yards with seashell 
borders very neatly arranged and very 
attractive, while the atmosphere was re- 
dolent with rich odors from the flowers 
and the highly scented magnolias. After 
walking about some time we strolled down 
to the fort, where we saw the ruin which 
the gunboat had made with her guns. 
The place was completely ** knocked into 
pie," and there was only to be seen 
some half dozen small iron cannons lying 
about on the ground, all spiked, with 
their trunnions broken, and their car- 
riages burning and smoking away. I 
also saw a number of old men, women 
and children standing about some public 
building and they were a very poor, 
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dejected looking lot of people and were 
only about half decently clothed. After 
seeing all we cared to see, we returned 
to the small boat, and were pulled back 
to the Hondu7'as^ where I bade my 
friends good-bye and took my dory and 
paddled back across the bay to the 
James Z. Davis ^ which vessel I safely 
reached about six o'clock p. m. In about 
an hour afterwards our men returned in 
the small boats feeling somewhat tired 
after being up all night, and from the 
excitement of the day's work they had 
done. 

From this blockade, early the next day, 
we hoisted our anchor and our vessel 
sailed down the river and anchored off 
Eggmont Key Light-house in the bay. 
At the time there was a good deal of the 
yellow fever along the coast at Key West, 
Havana, Cuba and other places. The 
United States Barque Roebuck came 
into the bay and anchored near us. She 
was full of yellow fever and lost about 
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one-third of her men from this dreadful 
disease, among whom was Paymaster 
Twining of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
sick were put in a hospital built of pine 
boards, on shore, and the dead who died 
on board the ship were buried at night 
under muffled oars on the beach so as to 
keep everything as quiet as possible. We 
had only one case of yellow fever on 
board the James L, DaviSy and that 
was an acting ensign, McVey, of Phila- 
delphia, who was taken sick on Sunday 
morning in the wardroom. I waited 
upon him during the day, and late in the 
afternoon he was lowered over the ship's 
side and put into a small boat and taken 
ashore to the hospital where he lay sick 
some six weeks. He finally recovered 
and then returned to the ship. After 
this case of fever, we had the hatchways 
of the ship all closed up tight and the 
ship thoroughly fumigated with burnt tar 
by sticking hot iron pokers into buckets 
of tar every few days, and when we came 
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to open the hatchways there would be 
such a thick black smoke of tar about, 
one would almost think the ship was on 
fire. We kept up this sort of fumigation 
for some time, it being considered a great 
purifier, and we thought it drove the 
yellow fever away from the ship. 

About this time Commander William 
Fales was relieved by William N. Griswold 
who took command of the James L. 
Davis, 

One day Commander Griswold invited 
me to go ashore with him in his **Gig'* 
which invitation I accepted. The men 
landed us at the Eggmont Key Lighthouse, 
while they, with the Commander's dog, 
went off into the woods, where the dog 
started up a large rattle snake, which the 
men killed with some poles. He was an 
old snake, and had eighteen rattles, 
which one of the men brought to show 
us as a curiosity. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

REMOVAL TO ST. JOSEPH'S BAY. 

Wk remained on this blockade until 
September, 1864, when we received 
orders to return to St. Joseph's Bay and 
relieve the vessel on that blockade which 
had relieved us some ten months before, 
and very soon after I had made the trans- 
fers of the accounts of the Sunjlower^ and 
the Stonewall to Paymaster Bache of 
the Ilcndrick Hudson, We hoisted an- 
chor and set all sails and went to sea 
and returned to St. Joseph's Bay. On 
our arrival there, I was taken sick with 
the "break bone fever" which lasted 
some two or three weeks, and during the 
time, I was very sick. This fever spread 
rapidly through the ship and I believe 
there were some fifty men taken down 
with it at one time, my case being the 
first on the docket. 
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I recollect going with Commander Gris- 
wold and some men who were armed, in 
the small boats, on a raid into the enemy's 
country, some four miles back of St. Joseph, 
which was a desolate place containing a few 
dilapidated houses that looked more like 
old barns than anything else. 

On landing, we found the place desert- 
ed. We then threw out our pickets and 
built a fire, and had our rations served of 
hot coffee, salt pork and hard tack, and 
soon after our meal was over we started 
about eleven o'clock on our expedition. 
We followed an old wooden railroad from 
which the strap iron had been taken, un- 
til we came to a bridge which the men 
set on fire at each end, and after seeing it 
burning and the flames well under way, 
we returned to St. Joseph after dark and 
found the two small boats stuck ashore in 
the mud, (the tide having gone out), and 
the two men left in charge asleep, who 
had been distinctly told to keep them 
afloat so we could make our escape, in 
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case of serious clanger. This so angered 
the commander, that he very suddenly 
woke them up by firing his pistol over 
their heads, and such an upbraiding as he 
gave them I never heard before, for dis- 
obeying his order to keep the boats afloat. 
As soon as we reached the ship, I be- 
lieve the two men were put in the **brig," 
and fed on bread and water for several 
days. 

Then we went on another raid into the 
enemy's country some six miles from the 
ship, and slept on our arms over night in 
**oKI Cape St. IMas Lighthouse," which 
we found to be deserted, and after throw- 
ing out our pickets and having our rations 
served, we retired about ten o'clock for 
the night, and I remember sleeping on a 
hard board inside the light-house, armed 
with my rifle and pistol ready for any at- 
tack. During the night the men changed 
picket duty every two hours. On this 
expedition we had about fifteen men with 
us, and nothing of any serious nature hap- 
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pened. We returned to the ship early the 
next day. 

One forenoon, Commander Griswold 
and I, with some twelve men, went ashore 
in two small boats and set on fire a swamp 
that was filled with dead trees and dry, 
decayed matter. It covered a space some 
twelve miles in circumference or more, 
and burned and smoked many weeks after- 
wards, and I have no doubt there were 
many alligators, snakes and wild game 
of different kinds burnt up with it. I had 
a double-barrel gun which I bought of 
Paymaster Beaman, of the steamer Union, 
and I used to go ashore occasionally, and 
shoot Spanish curlew and other game, 
at the same time pick up beautiful sea 
shells along the beach, some of which I 
had sent home packed in small boxes to 
my wife and friends. 

After this we received orders to proceed 
to Key West as another vessel had come to 
take our place. The second day out at sea, 
while on our way, we overhauled a large 
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brig and fired a shot across her bow when 
she hove to. An acting ensign and my- 
self were ordered to board her so the 
launch was called away, and lowered into 
the water, and filled with armed men. 
When we had been pulled alongside the 
brig the ensign and myself climbed up 
her side and boarded her while the men 
in the launch remained alongside waiting 
for us, and the men on the James L. 
Davis were stationed at the guns already 
to pour a broadside into her in the event 
of anything serious happening to us. We 
were received cordially by the captain and 
male of the brig, whom we learned had 
recently cleared and sailed from Nassua, 
and were sailing under the British flag. 
We called for her clearance papers which 
the captain handed to us promptly, and 
which upon examination seemed to be 
all right as far as we could ascertain, and 
soon after they gave us some New York 
papers. We returned to our ship in the 
launch, and made our report to Com- 

c 
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mander William N. Griswold, who imme- 
diately held a consultation with his officers 
on the quarter deck whether to run the 
risk to take her into Key West or not, and 
after some deliberation the commander 
concluded to let her go, and we went on 
our way. 

On our arrival at Key West we first 
learned of the assassination of President 
Lincoln, which was indeed a great shock 
and surprise to all of us, and all the 
officers in the service, I believe, were 
ordered to wear crape on their left arm 
ninety days out of respect to his memory. 

We had been in Key West about ten 
days, when we learned that the brig we 
had boarded at sea was captured off 
Mobile by one of our gunboats and proved 
to be a very valuable prize. She was a 
large three-masted brig and was loaded 
almost to her gunwales with high-wines, 
lumber and provisions, bound for Galves- 
ton, Texas, up the Matamoras River, to be 
used by the Confederate army. Our com- 
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mander, William N. Griswold declined to 
take her into Key West on account of 
trouble which he thought it would possibly 
make between this country and England. 



CHAPTER XV, 

LAST DAYS IN THE NAVY. 

We had been in Key West but a short 
time when we changed commanders, and 
Captain Williams was ordered to take the 
James L, Davis north to Philadelphia, 
and after a pleasant passage we reached 
our place of destination in about six days. 
On our arrival I was ordered to pay off 
the officers, and the men whose time 
would expire within three months, and 
give them, through the approval of the 
captain, honorable discharges. All the 
other men whose time ran longer were 
transferred to the receiving ship at that 
station. In making up an estimate of 
payments to be made I found that I did 
not have money enough on hand to pay 
off the officers and men, so I had to make 
a requisition for five thousand dollars, 
approved by the captain of the ship and 
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commodore of the Navy Yard, and when 
my papers were ready I took them to the 
Philadelphia Mint and drew the money. 
Then I returned to the ship, and made my 
payments, and transferred the men, pro- 
visions, clothing, small stores, etc., to 
their proper places. Soon after this was 
accomplished, the officers were called 
upon the quarter deck to salute the flag, 
which was done, and the flag was hauled 
down, and the man-of-war James L. 
Davis went out of commission on May 
1 8, 1865. Then I bade the officers good- 
bye and took a carriage that was waiting 
for me on the wharf, and with my baggage 
I was taken to the Girard House, where 
I remained a short time, until I had com- 
pleted my duties at the Navy Yard. 

During that time I sent for my wife and 
youngest stepdaughter, who were in Bos- 
ton, to meet me at Philadelphia, and soon 
after their arrival I received my orders 
from the Navy Department to proceed to 
Washington and make a final settlement 
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of my accounts. I was allowed six weeks 
to settle them in, and I did it all inside of 
four weeks by working day and night. I 
had to make a recapitulation of every 
transaction from beginning to end, and 
furnish a voucher to cover the same, and 
it was a long tedious job to finish. My 
receipts and disbursements of money, 
clothing, provisions and small stores, etc. 
amounted to thousands of dollars. 

Soon after I had made my settlement 
with the Government, I was ordered for 
duty in the Navy Department under 
Horatio Bridge, who was the chief of the 
Bureau of Provisions and Clothing. I 
remained in this position nearly a year, 
examining paymasters' accounts, when I 
resigned and went to New York and took 
a position in the House of M. H. Chapin 
& Company as salesman. I forgot to 
mention that the United States Barque 
James Z. Davis was purchased September 
29, 1861 ; commissioned at the Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 
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30, 1861 ; served in the East Gulf Block- 
ading Squadron during the war and was 
sold at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
June 20, 1865, for $12,500. The vessel 
probably cost the Government originally 
more than four times the above amount. 

The James L, Davis had a compli- 
ment of eighty men including officers, 
and carried a battery of four rifle-bored 
Paxon guns, two on each side, weighing, 
carriage and all included, about five tons 
each, and it took sixteen men to man a 
gun. We also had one Dalgren Howitzer 
on board besides plenty of pistols, rifles, 
cutlasses and boarding pikes, etc., on hand 
and ready for action. 

The James L. Davis was a fine model 
and very graceful barque, and when un- 
der full sails and at sea a fast sailer. 

During my service in the navy I re- 
ceived two hundred dollars prize money. 
While at St. Joseph's Bay I used to 
watch the flock of pelicans that gathered 
every day on the beach on a point of 
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land extending into the Gulf of Mexico 
about a mile from where the ship lay at 
anchor. I could see them flying about 
and then suddenly dive down into the 
water after a fish, and as soon as they 
caught one the small sea gulls would light 
in the water near them and feed on the 
small pieces of fish that floated in the 
water from the pelican's mouth. It was 
interesting to watch them. The men 
used to go ashore and catch with the 
ship's seine large quantities of mullet 
that swam in large schools along the 
beach, upon which the porpoises, driven 
in from the sea, would feed. The men 
would dress them and salt them down in 
barrels for use. Sometimes the men 
would go ashore and catch, with a hook 
and line, a fine eating fish called the red 
fish, using a small live sand crab for bait. 
There are other kinds of tropical fish, 
such as the Spanish mackerel, Crevall6 
and Pompano, all of which are very del- 
icate and fine eating fish. The Crevall^ 
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and Pompano, when properly cooked, are 
especially sweet and tender and delectable 
eating, and far ahead of any other kind 
of fish I have ever tasted. I have eaten 
them at my meals at the Russell House, 
Key West; also green turtle soup and 
steak over thirty-three years ago. I hard- 
ly believe the Crevall^ and Pompano can be 
found to any great extent in our northern 
fish markets above the Mason and Dixon 
line. "They are exclusively a tropical 
fish, and are, I believe, only to be found 
in southern waters. The Crevall^ is a 
fish of the Gulf of Mexico and eastern 
Florida. It ranges in weight from three 
to twenty pounds. The average weight 
is twelve pounds, and they are larger and 
more numerous to the southward towards 
Mosquito Inlet. At Pensacola it is one 
of the important fishes of trade, and is 
highly prized as food. At Key West 
they are caught in seines. The south 
end of Merritt's Island, and the inlets 
opposite Fort Capron seem to be a sort of 
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headquarters for the Crevalle. When in 
pursuit of prey they are very ravenous 
and move with the rapidity of Hghtning. 
They readily take a troll, either bait or 
rag. It will take a spoon or other troll. 
When hooked it makes long and vigorous 
runs, and fights to the last. The young 
Crevall^ of about one pound weight ap- 
pear to the casual observer Hke Pompano. 
I am told they equal it for edible pur- 
poses. 

The Pompano is confessedly the king 
of table fishes, commanding almost fabu- 
lous prices in the markets of our great 
cities, and esteemed more highly than 
salmon, or bass, or moonfish, or Spanish 
mackerel. It figures in angling literature 
as "The woodcock of the sea." It is con- 
sidered the choicest fish of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and has great commercial de- 
mand, which is fully supplied but a few 
weeks in the year, namely, when it ar- 
rives in the spring. 

The Pompano is a migratory fish in the 
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Pensacola region, but I think its habits on 
the south Florida coast are such that it 
cannot be so classed. In south Florida 
it is found throughout the year. The 
sea-beach from Tampa Bay, Charlotte 
Harbor, seems to be its favorite feeding 
ground, owing to the quantity of shell- 
fish that occur there. I have been told 
they are caught at Key West in consider- 
able quantities by hook and line. In New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston or 
New York they readily command the 
price of $i.oo to $1.50 a pound. The 
entire quantity sold in New York probably 
does not exceed three thousand pounds a 
year. 

The Spanish mackerel is surely one of 
the most graceful fishes. A fine and 
beautiful fish — comes in July. In the 
Gulf States they are called king fish, and 
are highly estimated by lovers of good 
sport and delicate food." 

One day Commander Griswold and 
myself, with some men, went ashore on 
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the mainland at St. Joseph's Bay, and 
while in the woods the commander shot an 
alligator, which we saw in a small pond 
of bulrushes, that measured about seven 
feet, and one of the men waded into the 
water and pulled the alligator out so that 
we had a good view of him. The rifle 
ball had struck him between the ej^es kill- 
ing him instantly. The commander was 
a splendid shot with either the pistol or rifle. 
I recollect once being ashore with him 
when I put up my pocket knife for him to 
shoot at with his pistol at twenty-five 
cents a shot. I stuck the point of the 
knife blade into the stern of a small old 
boat that was partly buried in the sand on 
the beach. We measured off some twelve 
long paces, and he took quick aim and 
fired the ball striking the end of the 
knife breaking it all to pieces. It was a 
splendid shot and all done as quick as a 
flash." I used to think myself a fairly 
good shot with the pistol and rifle, when 
I lived in Michigan. I had a small rifle 
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with which I used to shoot squirrels out 
of the tallest trees in the woods ; all I 
wanted to see was the squirrel's head and 
every time I would bring him down to 
my feet. I recollect once when I was 
traveling in Ohio there were four of us 
shooting with the same rifle at a mark. 
Among the party was an old hunter and 
trapper whom I was told made hisHving 
by shooting different kinds of game. We 
took a shingle, and burnt one end of it 
black, then cut a small piece of white 
paper out round about the size of a silver 
dollar and tacked it through the centre 
on the black part of the shingle and set it 
up several rods away to shoot at. After 
they had each taken their turn and fired 
without hitting the paper, I then took my 
turn and fired, when the piece of paper 
fell to the ground. Then we all went to 
see what the shot had done, when to our 
great surprise we found that the ball had 
struck the tack right on the head and 
driven it out of sight and let the paper 
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fall to the ground. We were all surprised 
at the shot, and none more so than myself. 
Then the old trapper wanted to shoot 
with me single handed at twenty-five 
cents a shot, but I told him no, under no 
consideration would I shoot again, that I 
was satisfied. 

On my way South during the war I 
went one evening with a friend of mine 
into a shooting gallery on Broadway, 
New York, to try my hand at shooting 
with hair-trigger pistols at the ** Bull's 
Eye," and out of six shots hit the mark 
every time, and rung the bell five times, 
the last ball splitting on the edge of the 
** Bull's Eye." The man said he had 
never seen such shooting since he opened 
the place, and wanted me to shoot some 
more but I declined, and after paying 
him twenty-five cents for the six shots 
my friend and I left the place. I don't 
speak at all of my shooting as braggado- 
cio, but more as all chance good luck. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



GENERAL REMINISCENCES. 

In my day I have traveled selling 
goods in most of the principal cities 
throughout the country, and during some 
of my travels I have been in several rail- 
road accidents that might have been far 
more serious than they were. I was a 
passenger on the Steamer Stonington the 
Frida)'^ night when she ran into the Nar- 
ragatisctty on Long Island Sound, some 
eighteen years ago, when the JVarrag'anseii 
took fire and was burned, and sunk out of 
sight, and many lives were lost. This was 
the worst accident I was ever in. It was 
a most terrible and heart-rending scene, 
and I feel very grateful to a Higher Power 
for m}'^ narrow escape. 

On April 14, 1886, I joined the Church 
of the Advent of Boston, and was con- 
firmed by the late Bishop Paddock of this 
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diocese, and have since been a regular 
attendant and communicant on Sundays, 
and I find more real happiness, peace and 
safety within its doors than anywhere else, 
and I love the services very much indeed. 

My great uncle, Horace HoUey, was one 
of Boston's most distinguished divines far 
back as 1809, and used to preach in the 
Hollis Street Church. The rector's place 
or home, near the church, was named 
after him, **Holley Place." 

Of Horace HoUey's descent and early 
education, then, I shall only observe that 
he was born in Salisbury, Conn., February 
1 3th, 1 78 1 , and was a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege in 1803, in which, as a pupil, he was 
highly distinguished. In confirmation of 
this, he received, on his graduation, one 
of its highest academical honors. Having 
brought to a close his collegial pursuits, 
he commenced, in New York, the study 
of the law, but exchanged it in a short 
time for that of divinity and entered on 
his career as a minister of the gospel. 
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Intellectual greatness and high cultiva- 
tion of moral excellence, rendered 
him an object imposing and attractive. 
These qualities are found in his char- 
acter of scholar, philosopher, orator, 
teacher and man. He was a descendant 
of an ancestry distinguished alike for their 
chivalrous spirit and the splendor of their 
talents. Their hereditary resemblance 
testifies conclusively to the legitimacy of 
their birth. In the eloquence of the pul- 
pit he was the paragon of his country, if 
not the age, and might calmly look down 
on all the efforts of contemporary rivalry. 
Nor, in that line of oratory, has his super- 
ior, perhaps ever shed a lustre on any age. 
Bossuet of France was not more elevated, 
vehement and impressive ; nor Massillon 
himself more enchantingly attractive. 
True, the world has lost in him one of its 
rare and highly gifted inhabitants ; science 
and letters, an accomplished son, a zealous 
sustainer and a powerful promoter; 
education, a devoted patron and efficient 
II 
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minister ; society, one of its choicest favor- 
ites and most distinguished ornaments, and 
his immediate friends and family all that 
those terms of endearing relation imply. 

Enhanced and hallowed by the abund- 
ance of amiable and attractive qualities, 
that were united to the more exalted ex- 
cellence of the deceased, that noble mind, 
like the fabulous bird, which, about to ex- 
pire, breathes its richest notes, beamed in 
brightness then. It was the last illumination 
of that brilliant intellect, one more struggle 
and this melancholy narrative is closed. 

A death-bed is always solemn, always 
impressive. We cannot look with uncon- 
cern upon the last moments of the 
humblest individual, much less upon one 
who has been so distinguished. When 
genius and talent are taken from the 
world, our sensibilities are more deeply 
engaged, our reflections more profoundly 
exercised. 

After preaching many years in Boston, 
he was made the President of the Tran- 
sylvania University at Lexington, Ken- 
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tucky. He died July 31st, 1827, of the 
yellow fever, while on a vessel at sea with 
his wife on their way from New Orleans 
to New York. His remains were com- 
mitted to the waves in the Gulf of Mexico, 
one of the most remarkable and celebrated 
bodies of water on earth. His winding 
sheet a cloak, his grave the wide ocean, 
his monument the everlasting Tortugas. 
He has preached many times, no 
doubt, from the following text: •^The 
things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal." 

** The roseate hues of early dawn, 

The brightness of the day. 
The crimson of the sunset sky, 

Hoiofast they fade away; 
The highest hopes we cherish here, 

How fast they tire and faint : 
How many a spot defiles the robe 

That wraps an earthly saint: 
Here faith is ours, and heavenly hope, 

And grace to lead us higher; 
But tliere are perfectness and peace, 

Beyond our best desire. 
Oh, by thy love and anguish, Lord, 

And by Thy life laid down. 
Grant that we fall not from Thy grace 

Nor cast away our crown." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



LATER LIFE. 

After the Civil War had closed, 
I received my honorable discharge 
from the United States Navy. It reads 
as follows : 

UNITED states OF AMERICA, 1 
Navv Department. i 

The war for the preservation of the Union having, 
under the beneficent guidance of Almighty God, 
been brought to a successful termination, a reduc- 
tion of the naval forces becomes necessary. Hav- 
ing served with fidelity in the United States Navy 
from the first day of July, 1863, to the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1866, you are hereby honorably discharged, 

witli the thanks of the 

Department. 




Given under my hand 
and the Seal of the Navy 
Department at tlie city 
of Washington, this 24th 
day of March, one thou- 
jBand eight hundred and 
eighty-one. 

(Signed) 



William H. Hunt, 

TO 

Secretary of the Navy. 

EUGENE CHAPIN. 
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I sold goods in New York until the year 
1 87 1, when I came to Boston and started 
again in the dry goods commission busi- 
ness, having made some favorable arrange- 
ments with New York parties. I had 
several good accounts, and did a large 
business, took large orders and sold lots 
of goods. 

My place of business then was at 75 
Summer Street. In November, 1872, I 
was burned out, and during that winter 
my business was all broken up. I had 
some few hundred dollars, and in the fol- 
lowing spring I went to Leavenworth, 
Kansas, where I had a brother-in-law at 
the time, and remained there some two 
weeks shooting wild ducks and other 
game across the Missouri River. 

From Leavenworth I went to Chicago, 
where I remained some four months sell- 
ing goods for the firm of M. H. Chapin 
& Company of New York, and built up 
their trade with that city. From there I 
returned to Boston, where I have been 
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most of the time ever since, selling goods 
for different concerns. I am now identified 
as a salesman with the well-known house 
of J. G. Bowden & Son, where I have 
been employed for the past twelve years. 

Being a veteran of the United States 
Navy and of the late Civil War, on April 
13, 1888, I joined the John A.Andrew 
Post 15, Grand Army of the Republic. 
The first seven years of my membership 
I did considerable work in the Post. The 
first year I was appointed one of the mem- 
bers on the relief committee, and the 
second year I was nominated and elected 
the chaplain of the Post, which position 
I filled five years, and during that time I 
attended some sixty or more funerals, 
and looked after the sick and dying com- 
rades. 

I am still a member of the Post, but 
not now an active one in its work, on ac- 
count of poor health, and my own private 
business, which occupies my time. I am 
also a charter member of the Farragut 
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Naval Veteran Association, and was its 
paymaster and assistant chaplain some^ 
two years, performing double service a* 
good deal of the time. I resigned from 
this association about two years ago. 

There are many things of minor im- 
portance that have occurred during my 
life and which I have left out of this nar- 
rative. 

As regards my comrades and shipmates, 
veterans of the late Civil War, I have the 
highest regard and respect for them. 
They are the brave men and soldiers who 
saved our country from destruction in its 
days of greatest calamity and peril, and who 
have done their noble work to help make 
it what it now is, by their great sacrifices 
and their valor, ** One country and one 
flag." By the blessing of Almighty God, 
I most sincerely hope we will always re- 
main as we now stand, one whole un- 
divided and united people. 

During the past few years my wife and 
I have passed our summer vacation in the 
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suburbs of the town of Hanson, Plymouth 
County, Mass., on a farm. Here we 
have been greatly benefited in health by 
plenty of outdoor exercise and the country 
fresh air, which was very delightful and 
refreshing after leaving the hot dusty city. 
The most of my time I spent in boating, 
fishing, reading and writing, and occa- 
sionally taking a swim in Maquan Pond, 
which is a clear deep body of water, with 
plenty of good fishing, and here I have 
passed many hours in a small boat catch- 
ing bass and perch thereby acquiring the 
sobriquet of **The Lone Fisherman." 

Many pleasant hours I have passed 
as I sat in my rustic wooden chair read- 
ing, fanned by the cool refreshing breeze, 
under the shade of the dear old apple 
tree down on the farm. 



THE END. 



i 



OMISSION. 



Tampa was captured by the combined Army and 
Naval forceti under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral W. 1'. Woodbury. Tlie naval forces consisted 
of tlie steamers ** Sunflower " and " llondnraa^^ and 
the l)ark *' James L, l>aoi«," Acting Master Edward 
Van Sice heUifr the senior Naval officer, and Acting 
Master William Kales commanding the last men- 
tioned vessel had command of the naval landing 
party. — See patje 87, chapter IS, 

ERRATA. 

It appears from the last roster of the officers of 
the James L. Davls^^ that Acting Master James 
li. Plunkett, IT. S. N., was in command of the vessel. 

— See piiye 100 j cfiapter 15, y 
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